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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT—Communications on any sub- 
ject connected with Commercial Horticulture, Nurseries or Ar- 
boriculture are cordially invited by the Editor; also articles on 
these subjects and papers prepared for conventions of Nursery 
or Horticultural associations. We also shall be pleased to re- 
produce engravings relating to these topics, Orchard Scenes, 

| Cold Storage Houses, Office Buildings, Fields of Stock, Specimen 
Trees and Plants, Portraits of Individuals, ete. Engravings will 
be made from photographs at cost. 

Advertising—Last forms close (semi-monthly) on the 10th 

| and 25th of each month. If proofs are wanted, copy should be 

| om hand one week earlier. 

| “AMERICAN NURSERYMAN?” is distinctive in that it reaches 
an exceptional list and covers the field of the business man en- 
gaged in Commercial Horticulture—the carlot operator. Here ix 
concentrated class circulation of high character—the Trade 

| 

| 





coms of Commercial Horticulture, quality rather than 
quantity. 
“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” will not accept advertisements 
that do not represent reliable concerns. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS—“AMERICAN. NURSERYMAN,” published 
semi-monthly, on Ist and 15th, will be sent to any address in 
the United States for $2.00 a year; Foreign $2.50 a year; Canada 
| $3.50 a year. Single copies of current volume, 15c; of previous 
volumes, 25c. 


| L. M. GEMINDER 
| General Manager 
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AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


WHAT THIS MAGAZINE STANDS FOR—Clean chronicling 
of commercial news of the Planting Field and Nursery. Ap 
honest, fearless policy in harmony with the growing ethics of 
modern business methods, 


Cooperation rather than competition and the encouragement 
of = that makes for the welfare of the trade and of each of its 
units, 

Wholesome, clean-cut, ring true independence. 

INDEPENDENT AND FEARLESS—“AMERICAN NURSERY- 
MAN” makes no distinction in favor of any. It is untrammeled 
in its absolutely independent position and rates the welfare of 
the Nursery Trade above every other consideration. 

OF This Magazine has no connection whatever with a par- 
ticular enterprise. Absolutely unbiased and independent in all 
its dealings. 

Though it happens that its place of publication is in the east- 
ern section of the country, it is thoroughly National in its char- 
acter and International in fits circulation. 

Its news and advertising columns bristle with announce- 
ments from every news corner of the Continent. 

It represents the results of American industry in one of the 
Kreatest callings—Commercial Horticulture in all its phases of 
ew Stock, Orchard and Landscape Planting and Distribu- 


39 State Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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NOTICE 





LINING OUT STOCK 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY GROWN 
Over 100 Leading Varieties 
DECIDUOUS and EVERGREEN 
Special Offer—Early Orders 





Princeton Nurseries 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 
SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 


All “American Nurserymen” wishing to 
do business with Europe should send for the 
HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISER 


This is a British Trade Paper read week- 
ly by all the chief accredited horticultura) 








AMPELOPSIS VEITCHII 
BARBERRY THUNBERGI 
IBOTA PRIVET 
ROSA MULTIFLORA JAPONICA 
(Best Understock) 

Write for Complete List. 


C. E. WILSON & COMPANY, INC. 


Manchester, Conn. 





Buxus suffruticosa and B. 
Selected uniform plants; bushy and foliaged to 
center; masses of fibrous roots. Finished speci- 
mens from 4 inches up, ready for quick shipment. 
Prices lower, plants larger. Ask for special list. 


CANTERBURY NURSERIES, Inc., Box A, Easton, Md. 


traders. Annual subscription to cover vost 
of postage, $1.85. Money orders payable 
at Nottingham. 


As the H. A. is a purely trade medium, 
applicants should, with the subscription, 
send a copy of their catalogue or other 
evidence that they belong to thc nursery or 
seed trades. Address 


Horticultural Advertiser (1930) Ltd. 








sempervirens. 








Nottingham, England 








PIN OAKS 
Lining-out sizes, 

6-9, 9-12, 12-18 and 18-24 inches 
Large Trees for permanent planting 
5-6, 6-8 and 10-12 feet 
Arthur L. Norton Nurseries 


Clarksville, Missouri 





Fairbault, 


RASPBERRIES 


Mosaic free Stock 


Latham Chief 


NDREWS NURSERY CO. 





ROSE BUSHES 


Wholesale Growers 


Howard Rose Company 
HEMET, CALIFORNIA 


Minnesota 














THIS SIZE SPACE 


$2.10 Per Issue 
Under Yearly Term $1.90 


HAND COLORED 


Perennials, 
in Life-Like Reproduction 


Shrubs, 
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ACTUALLY CREATE BUSLNESS 


Evergreens, 


PROOF-— 
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B. F. CONIGISKY 








SEEDS 


HERBST BROTHERS, Inc. 
Agents for T. SAKATA & CO. 
92 Warren St. NEW YORK 


PHOFOGRAPHS 


Roses 


IT’S FREE 
211 Hamilton § St. 
Peoria, TH. 





























The Nurseryman’s Forte: 


To Make America More Beautiful and Fruitful 
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Logical Production Program for the Future 


Pertinent Answer To That Question “Is Further Propagation Justified?””—Major Prob- 


lem Now Is To Create Demand—Average Home Under-Planted 
By Professor L. C. Chadwick, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


T is my purpose in this discussion to ana- 
J v2 a few of the current problems per- 

taining to the production of Nursery 
stock, striving in so doing to point out cer- 
tain facts relative to present existing con- 
ditions, to problems of the future and pos- 
sibilities in the marketing of Nursery prod- 
ucts. These facts are based largely on per- 
sonal observations and ideas of future 
trends. A prediction of future trends in any 
business is a precarious practice, especially 
in times such as these, but my reasons for 
any tendency along this line are to stimulate 


a thorough discussion of the subject. 
Existing Conditions 

Little time needs to be devoted to a state- 
ment of the existing conditions in the Nur- 
sery industry today. Everyone knows that 
this period of economic stress through which 
we are passing has caused considerable re- 
duction in the unsolicited demand for Nur- 
sery products and thereby a situation of ap- 
parent overproduction has developed. If, 
however, we can judge the demand for Nur- 
sery stock on the needs of plant mater- 
ials for the beautification of homes, factor- 
ies and municipal departments, the over- 
production theory must be discounted. It is 
logical to assume from his statement that 
the need of plant materials is abundant but 
the demand for them is not forthcoming. 

This apparent overproduction is confined 
largely to the easily propagated and com- 
mon plant materials which must be dis- 
posed of quickly or they become too large 
for general demand. The sale of these 
plants at ridiculously low prices has cast 
their shadow on many of the better and 
more difficult plants to produce. Cases are 
not infrequent where the boxwoods and hy- 
brid rhododendrons have been offered at 
prices far below the cost of production. One 
has only to notice the prevailing prices of 
sume of the common stock to wonder how 
it can be dug for that price, to say nothing 
of the transportation costs. A continuation 
of such selling practices can mean only fail- 
ure in the end. Moneys received from the 
sale of stock at much less than the cost of 
production may give immediate relief but 
it cannot improve the general situation. 
Businesses operating on such a schedule 
cannot hope to gain and keep the confi- 
dence of the trade or even the buying pub- 
lic. A continuation of exceedingly low 
prices can mean only low quality stock in 
the end, and one man’s policies cast a re- 
flection on the entire industry. It is ap- 
parently better to sell one plant at a legi- 
timate profit than a hundred below the cost 
of production. 

Overcoming Existing Ills 

Various thoughts have been expressed as 
to what may be done to overcome present 
conditions. The formation of a cooperative 
marketing association sponsored by the 
Southwestern Nurserymen’s Association to 
stabilize prices and supply a better and 
more uniform product is a step in the right 
direction, but as with all good things such 


developments are slow in gaining a nation- 
al foothold. A proposal to license those 
persons who act as hucksters and peddlers, 
supporting no overhead and thus selling at 
greatly reduced prices, that legitimate Nur- 
serymen cannot hope to meet, has possibili- 
ties. 

Not the least important of these propo- 
sals is that of destroying surplus stock 
rather than dumping it on the market at 
low prices. As severe as this may seem it 
may be the quickest and only sane way to 
aright conditions. The brush pile has often 
been considered the base of the Nursery- 
men’s existence but it may, in times such as 
these, help solve a difficult problem. 

In many cases such destruction may not 
mean large quantities if the production 
manager has planned carefully and avoided 
many surplus types. In others it may be 
the destruction of entire blocks that have 
become overgrown. Such is the case with 
many deciduous types and some of the 
common evergreens. While some Nursery- 
men have seen fit to follow such practices, 
others have taken a step in the right direc- 
tion by going through their blocks roguing 
all crowding and inferior plants. A pro- 
gram for the destruction of surplus stock 
and the establishment of adequate prices 
may well be sponsored by Nurserymen’s as- 
sociations as perative or other- 
wise, as on such a basis can be laid the 
foundation of an excellent industry. It 
should not be the Nurserymen’s policy in 
the future to see how many acres can be ob- 
tained, or how much stock can be produced, 
but to limit himself to one line of the busi- 
ness and see that only high quality stock is 
produced for which a fair profit will be re- 
turned. 

Another proposal that has been argued is 
the reduction in propagation. The amount 
of stock produced in commercial Nurseries 
was reduced considerably two years ago and 
the past year has seen even greater reduc- 
tions, even to the extent of eliminating pro- 
pagation practices entirely in some con- 
cerns. Such a practice is fundamentally 
sound if it does not go too far. 


What of the Future? 

Before discussing this question further 
may we ask “What of the future?” It 
goes without saying that most of you are 
in the Nursery business because you like it; 
you believe it is the best industry there is 
or you wouldn’t continue with it. Most of 
you still plan to be in the business ten and 
fifteen years from now. Many plants are 
so constituted that their development is 
slow and it is necessary to follow a yearly 
sequence of production if an annual turn- 
over is available. 

The past ten years have seen a remark- 
able increase in the production of Nursery 
stock in this country and in an understand- 
ing of the fundamental basis of propagation 
practices. It does not seem that propaga- 
tion should be omitted altogether at this 
time. There still is room and need for a 
logical program which will lead to the pro- 
duction of an adequate supply of the better 
types of plants, as there appears to be lit- 
tle surplus of these. A logical program 





would call for a continued production of 

them and others that require six to eight 

years to produce saleable stock. There is, 
(Continued on page 143) 


Second Class Rates Restored 

For the benefit of the members of the 
American Association of Nuprserymen and 
Nurserymen throughout the country gener- 
ally, desire to advise that for many years 
up to 1915 Nursery stock shipments by ex- 
press took a general special rate which was 
20% less than first class rate. 

In 1915 a second class rate was secured 
on Nursery stock shipments by express, 
which second class rate remained in effect 
until 1921, at which time the express com- 
pany, with the authority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, changed the rate 
from second class to first class, where it has 
remained up to the present time, although 
four efforts at different times were made 
by the Association with the assistance of 
commerce attorneys, to have the second 
class rating restored but without effect; the 
Interstate Commerce Commission taking the 
position that Nursery stock shipments were 
not articles of food and drink, which went 
at second class and still enjoy that rating. 

For the past seven or eight years, by 
correspondence and personal interviews 
with the express people, we have endeavor- 
ed to have them restore the second class 
rating without results. However, our ef- 
forts have finally been successful at least on 
an experimental or try-out proposition. We 
have just received a letter from George S. 
Lee, Vice-President of the Railway Ex- 
press Agency, Inc., New York City, who has 
complete charge of the express rates, and 
he advises that they are going to restore 
the second class rating for at least one year 
to see what the results will be. 

The Express Classification Supplement 
carrying this change has not yet been print- 
ed but it will be effective around June 15th, 
1933. Of course it will be too late to affect 
the Nursery business this spring but will 
cover Fall 1933 and Spring 1934; that is, it 
will be in effect from June 15th this year 
until June 15th next year and, after the 
rate is once published, we feel reasonably 
sure that we can prevail upon them to let 
it stay permanently. Anyway, this is an 
opening wedge and on your express ship- 
ments next year it will be a reduction of 
25% over the prevailing rates. 

We have used as an argument with the 
Express Company truck competition and 
also the fact that the Nurserymen at times 
have to rush a shipment or have it in a 
hurry and such shipment cannot be moved 
by freight on account of the delay and they 
are compelled to use express or truck serv- 
ice in order to get the shipment promptly. 

We trust the Nurserymen will keep this 
in mind and liberally use the express 
service as we feel almost sure that the re- 
storation of the second class rating will be 
nearly as cheap and much more satisfac- 
tory than the general truck service. 

Charles Sizemore, 
Secy. & Traffic Mgr., A. A. of N. 
Louisiana, Mo. 
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Value of Composts to Maintain Soil Fertility 


By C. C. Fletcher, Division of Soil Fertility, Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Nurseryman Builds Palace of Glass For World’s Fair 


addition of organic matter plays an im- 

portant part. Composts are constantly 
being made through the rotting of leaves, 
twigs, roots, and other organic matter. 
Composts of various substances may help 
supply organic matter, and they also often 
supply nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash, 
and other elements needed by plants. 

The value of composts has been recog- 
nized for centuries in all agricultural coun- 
tries, and compost heaps are conspicuous in 
the rural villages of European countries and 
are the principal means of keeping up soil 
fertility in China. 

It is possible to make composts in various 
ways, but the common way is to alternate 
layers of stable manure with waste and 
absorbent materials, such as dried leaves, 
peat, muck, and sod. The pile is kept 
moist and turned several times in order to 
thoroughly mix the compost. The outside 
of the pile may be kept covered with soil. 
Where possible, at least half the material 
used should be manure, but if this quantity 
cannot be obtained a small amount should 
be used, in any event, to inoculate the heap 
with the bacteria of decomposition. 

It is possible to use chemicals either to 
hasten the decomposition of the waste ma- 
terials or to increase the content of any 
needed element in the compost. Bone meal, 
superphosphate, or ground phosphate rock 
may be added to supply phosphoric acid, 
and any of the potash salts to supply potash. 
Wood ashes are often available, and they 
supply not only potash but lime. Lime may 
be needed to reduce acidity as the proper 
bacteria may not act satisfactorily if the 
compost is too acid. It has long been recom- 
mended that chemical carriers of nitrogen 
be used to hasten decomposition. 

The Rothamsted Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Harpenden, England, developed a 
process which has been patented in the 
United States and elsewhere. The process 
consists essentially in adding to every ton 
of dry weight of plant refuse materials, 
such as straw or leaves, 100 pounds of sul- 
phate of ammonia and 100 pounds of finely 
ground limestone. The straw is laid down 
in a layer about 1 foot thick and some of 
the chemicals applied, then another layer 
of straw or organic matter is used, followed 
again by chemical treatment, and this pro- 
cess is repeated until the pile is built up. 
During this operation the pile is sprinkled 
with water and kept moist. It is highly es- 
sential that the pile at all times be kept 
wet while it is undergoing the changes, and 
this can be accomplished more readily by 
making the pile concave so that it will re- 
tain the water. 

It is claimed that the straw is very rapid- 
ly reduced to manure in this way (within a 
period of a few weeks or months), and that 
the material resulting has the usual proper- 
ties of decomposed manure. A great shrink- 
age in the pile occurs during this action, 
owing to the fact that the bacteria which 
are present in the straw or leaves act im- 
mediately and vigorously under the in- 
fluence of the sulphate of ammonia and 
finely ground limestone. An improved 
chemical reagent similar in its action to that 
just described has been patented and is 
now on the American market. 

It is suggested that those interested in 
composts should consult their State experi- 
ment station as to the work of this char- 
acter done in the State and advise with the 
county agent regarding it. In view of the 
fact that patents have been taken out on 
certain composting processes it may be well 
to consult the State agricultural authori- 
ties regarding the use of these processes. 


[: maintaining soil fertility the periodic 


Comme A. Strolheim, assistant manager 
of the Henry A. Dreer Nurseries, Riverton, 
N. J., died May 3, at = 70. He was an 
employe of the Dreer firm for 53 years. 





From Bloomington, Ill., Plantagraph 

A palace of glass with a 50-foot tower 
of colored crystal will be the office of James 
W. Owen, Bloomington, Ill., Nurseryman, 
at the Century of Progress exposition. 
Ground was broken for this building in 
April and the laying of the glass bricks is 
now under way with promise of completion 
by June 1, opening day of the fair. 

Mr. Owen’s rapid progress in making im- 
portant business connections through the 
Century of Progress exposition has become 
a matter of news several times. He is 27 
years old, the son of Judge and Mrs. Wesley 
Owen of the Panama Canal zone. Following 
graduation from a course in architectural 
engineering at the University of Illinois he 
worked for a time at a Nursery here and 
then set up his own business, the James W. 
Owen Nurseries, Normal. 

An Office of Glass 

His opening project at the fair was to 
obtain the contract for landscaping the 
Home and Industrial Arts group, securing 
for himself a section of ground for an office 
and for subletting. He has now concluded 
arrangements for the construction of a 
glass building, 100 feet wide, 60 feet deep, 
surmounted by a glass tower designed in 
enormous clustered prisms, the product of 
the Owens Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

Mr. Owen’s other enterprises at the fair 
include the landscaping of the “Heidelberg” 
and the “Victor Vienna Cafe”’, the two most 
elaborate restaurants on the grounds, and 
the concessions for the sale of flowers at 
these places. Out of his exposition connec- 
tion has come a contract to do the landscap- 
ing for “General Houses, Inc.”’, a large com- 
pany which will erect prefabricated houses 
throughout the country and furnish them 
completely for living. 

hree Towers at Fair 

The glass palace will be one of the most 
startlingly beautiful buildings on the 
grounds in the opinion of some of the offi- 


cials. It will be one of three exposition 
buildings graced by towers. In the north 
end of the grounds, which extend more than 
three miles along the Chicago lake front, 
the tower of the science hall will rise. In 
the south end the tower of the General 
Motors building will draw attention. In 
the center will rise the glass tower of 
the Owens Glass Company and office and 
display rooms of James W. Owen. 

Colors of the rainbow, fixed in glass will 
illuminate this building. Upon the prisms 
of the tower the colors will be red, orange 
and yellow, extending vertically with the 
50-foot slabs of the cluster. At each side 
of the 20-foot facade the colors will be 
shades of greens, and around the angles to- 
ward the rear the shades will change to 
blue and purple finally merging back into 
reds and yellows at the rear. 

The material will be glass bricks, each 
brick a seated box of colored transparency, 
four by four by eight inches, the whole laid 
up with cement in a veneer of glass ma- 
sonry upon a frame of steel. The entire 
building will be of the same material. But 
there will be a difference between the bricks 
in the lower and upper parts of the sides. 
Those in the lower part will possess an 
opaque inner surface which will allow for 
depth and density of the transparent pig- 
ment as seen from the outside but not from 
the inside. The bricks in the upper part of 
the walls will allow the exterior light to 
shine through in colors and illuminate the 
interior. 

Within the building Mr. Owen will have 
his office, the glass company will have an 
office and space will be sublet by Mr. Owen 
to exhibitors of garden and nursery decora- 
tive equipment. 

Glass bricks are an entirely new product, 
never offered for sale, Mr. Owen said. They 
will be seen in 20 shades upon the walls and 
tower and at nicht will be illumined with 
a revolving cylinder of light. 





From Roses To Vegetables 


By J. B. Nealey, New York City 

During depressions the luxuries of life 
give way or disappear while the necessities 
stand forth, and this process is ideally illus- 
trated by the floral industry. Hot 
house space formerly employed in growing 
roses and other expensive flowers is now 
used for the cultivation of vegetables, the 
latter showing a greater profit than the 
former. 

One concern that is now growing vege- 
tables in a section of its hot house area is 
the Lang Floral Co., Dallas, Texas, suc- 
cessor to the Green Floral Co. This is the 
largest hot house in the Southwest, havinz 
seven acres under glass and 40 acres of 
Nursery and was originally built by Col. 
E. H. R. Green, son of the famous Hetty 
Green, and was operated by him for many 
years. 

Among the vegetables grown here at the 
present time tomatoes predominate, five 
sections in all being devoted to their culti- 
vation. Under glass these plants grow to 
an average height of 12 feet and bear 10 
pounds or more fruit each. Some plants 
have borne as high as 30 pounds of toma- 
toes each. As there are 200 plants to a 
bed the production amounts to a ton of to- 
matoes per bed and as there are 20 beds, 
this means a total output of 20 tons. 

The hotkouse season for tomatoes, in this 
section of the country, is from November 
15 to June 15 and during this period they 
command premium price in the market. 
Louis Oesch, the manager of the plant, 
states that even in prosperous times there 
is more profit in tomatoes than in flowers. 
With other vegetables, however, this varies. 
During the past season Mr. Oesch put in 
some cucumbers, pole beans and bush beans. 
The winter of last season was so open in the 
Rio Grande Valley that beans prospered in 
the fields and consequently low prices pre- 
vailed in the market. This is unusual, how- 
ever, and under normal weather conditions 
the local market will absorb large quanti- 
ties of beans at premium prices, during the 


winter and spring months. 

The plant of the Lang Floral Co. is di- 
vided into 43 houses and the flower beds in 
these are built of brick, averaging 5 feet in 
width and 200 feet in length. The bottoms 
of these are constructed of hollow tile which 
perform the dual function of carrying away 
the surplus water and circulatine warm air 
through the soil of the beds. This air is 
warmed by the heat from steam pipes laid 
just outside and along the long sides of the 
beds. The heated air enters the open ends 
of the tiles and is thus transmitted to the 
soil. 

The steam plant which supplies this steam 
is equipped with three B. & W. water tub> 
steam boilers, one of 450 horsepower ca- 
pacity and two of 80 horsepower capacity 
each. Formerly these were fired with oil 
but have been converted to gas firing with a 
material saving in labor, maintenance and 
fuel cost. In the larger boiler two gas burn- 
ers were installed while one each suffices to 
fire the smaller boilers. The steam conden- 
sate is pulled back by a vacuum pump and 
forced into a preheater from whence it 
is picked up, as needed, by the boiler feed 
pump. 

The water for spraying is stored in an 
elevated tank and the chill is removed from 
the water by forcing steam into steam coils 
located in this tank. The water flows from 
the tank by gravity to a pressure pump 
which raises it to 100 pounds pressure and 
it is furnished to the water piping system, 
through the various hothouses, at this pres- 
sure. which is necessary in spraying. 

Many different kinds of flowers are 
srown here including a house of poinsettias, 
two of ferns, three of palms, three of chry- 
santhemums, six of evergreens, etc. Most 
of the remaining area under glass is de- 
voted to miscellaneous stock such as calen- 
dulas, sweet peas, fuchsias, etc., etc., while 
six more houses are devoted to potted 
plants. In the 40-acre Nursery tract there 
are between'20 and 30 varieties of ever- 
greens. 
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Citrus Tree Replacements 
San Bernardino, Cal., Sun 

Replacing trees, a timely subject in the 
citrus industry, is one of the grower’s most 
difficult problems, according to James F. 
Stewart, Mentone Nurseryman. 

“Without such attention, however, a 
grove soon falls below full production,” 
says Mr. Stewart. 

“If a diseased tree is to be replaced, the 
best plan is to dig a hole three or four 
feet in diameter and about three feet deep. 
Fill with new dirt if possible and thorough- 
ly wet so the dirt will settle. Dirt taken 
from the bottom of a grove is sometimes not 
desirable as I know of one case where sucn 
dirt was in such condition that a tree could 
not live in it. 

“A good plan is also to dig a trench in a 
circle and as deep as the roots extend to cut 
off the feeders from surrounding trees. 

“Now we come to the tree to be planted. 
Do not plant a tree that the bud union is 
not perfectly healed. There is a great deal 
of difference of opinion as to the age of tree 
to plant. I would never plant a tree less 
than % of an inch in diameter two inches 
above the bud union. I have trees (one- 
year-old buds) two and one-half years old, 
which produced one picking sack to the tree, 
skirt fruit as we have pulled off all the fruit 
on the upright limbs to develop upper tree 
growth. 

“As to the matter of loose rooted or 
balled trees: The average person has the 
best success with a balled tree. We have 
set out a large number of three-year-old 
trees (14-inch trees) and lost a very small 
number. The important point with a loose- 
rooted tree is to not let the roots get dry 
or let the sun hit the roots. A balled tree 
one inch in diameter or larger should not 
have a ball less than 10 inches in diameter. 

“In planting the tree be sure and use a 
long enough planting stick so that you do 
not get the tree too deep. 

The bud union should be above the 
ground. Do not be too sparing with water 
for that is the most important thing in 
planting a tree. One pound of good fish 
meal or tankage can be worked into the top 
soil with very good results. Besides, a good 
covering of alfalfa or straw will go a long 
way toward keeping the soil from dying out. 
The second year two pounds of fertilizer 
can be used. 

“The most important thing to remember 
in planting a new tree in an old orchard 
is that it will not do any good if you don’t 
give it any more care than the older trees 
get. One ranch I know of has a special 
man to look after the resets. In most sec- 
tions a 15-day irrigation is not enough 
water for a young tree the first year or two. 
Trees of an off variety in a grove if healthy 
should not be taken out but should be top 
worked by a good budder.” 


For Control of Scale 

In Pennsylvania and nearby states, it is 
reported that Juniper Scale on various 
types of Junipers is on the increase. This 
gives Nurserymen considerable trouble and 
only a few growers have been able to obtain 
satisfactory control with certain dormant 
oil sprays. 

Experimental work by entomologists and 
reports from large Nurserymen using C. P. 
O. indicate that this product is an ideal spe- 
cific spray material for control of this pest 
at any season of the year. Reports also 
show that C. P. O. (a product of Crystal 
Soap & Chemical Co., Philadelphia), is very 
efficient for controlling many other forms 
of scale insects at the time when the young 
are crawling. 

Oyster Shell Scale, 


COMING TO THE 
WORLD’S FAIR? 


Housing Facilities—Free Auto Parking, Vis- 
itors’ Headquarters, Club Rooms, Mailing Ad- 
dress, etc. 


Desirable living quarters to meet all require- 
ments registered in advance. 


Service fee only $3.00 Send application 
today, to 


OLGA A. TONNER 


Secretary Horticultural Group 


American Nurseryman, P. O. Box 124, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Visitors Tourist Service, Inc. (Not for profit) 


a serious pest on 
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18-19-20, Stevens Hotel, Headquarters. 


Nursery industry. 











Make your visit at the 


A DOUBLE INDUCEMENT TO VISIT CHICAGO THIS SUMMER. 


A. A. N. Convention 732 World’s Fair 


Fifty million people, it is estimated, will visit the Century of Progress 
Exposition during the five months of the Fair. 
time of the 58th Annual Convention of the National Association—July 
Go to Chicago with the 
“progress” spirit in your heart and head. Take your place in the trade 
councils for the progress and advancement of your own business—the 


Write Secretary Charles Sizemore, Louisiana, Mo., for particulars. 
JULY 18-19-20— A. A. N. CONVENTION AND THE WORLD’S FAIR 














Passenger Fares To The World’s Fair at Chicago 


DATES OF SALE 


FARES FOR INDIVIDUALS 
(First Class) (Pullman if desired) 


FINAL LIMIT 





The round trip adult excursion fare will be one and one-|May 26 to October|November 15, 19388 
half (14) of the adult normal one-way fare, applying from 15, inclusive, 1933 
selling station to Chicago, III. 
FARES FOR INDIVIDUALS 
(First Class) (Pullman if desired) May 26 to October|30 days in addition 


The round trip adult excursion fare will be one and one- 
third (1 1/3) of the adult normal one-way fare applying 
from selling station to Chicago, Illinois. 


29, inclusive, 


1933 


to date of 
but not to exceed 
Nov. 15, 


sale, 


1933. 





FARES FOR INDIVIDUALS 
(First Class) (Pullman if desired) 

From stations from which the adult normal one-way fare 
to Chicago, Ill., is $18.76 to $22.72 incl., the round trip adult 
fare will be $25.00; from stations from which the normal one- 
way adult fare to Chicago, Ill. is $22.73 or more; the round 
trip adult fare will be one and one-tenth (1 1/10) of the 
normal one-way adult fare applying from selling station to 
Chicago. 


May 


29, 


26 to October 
inclusive, 1933 


sale. 


Sixteen days in ad- 
dition to date of 





FARES FOR INDIVIDUALS 
(Good in Coaches only) 


May 


26 to October 


Sixteen days in ad- 











From stations from which the adult normal one-way fare} 29, inclusive, 1933) dition to date of 
to Chicago, Ill., is $22.68 or less, the round trip adult coach sale. 
excursion fare will be one and one-tenth (1 1/10) of the 
normal one-way adult fare applying from selling station to 
Chicago, Ill. 

PER CAPITA PARTY FARES 
(Good in Coaches only) May 26 to October|Ten days in addi- 

For party of three (3) persons (adults, or children of half}; 29, inclusive, 1933 tion to date of 
fare age), traveling together on one ticket, on going and re- sale. 
trip, the per capita round trip coach excursion fare will 

e: 
ADULTS—One adult normal one way fare applying from 
selling station to Chicago, III. 
CHILDREN OF FIVE AND UNDER TWELVE YEARS OF 
AGE—One-half of the adult's fare. 
PER CAPITA PARTY FARES 
(Good in Coaches only) 

For party of four (4) persons (adults, or children of half/May 26 to October/Ten days in addi- 
fare age), traveling together on one ticket, on going and re-| 29, inclusive, 1933 tion to date of 
turn trip, the per capita round trip coach excursion fare will sale. 
be: 

ADULTS—Ninety-five per cent (95%) of the adult nor- 
mal one-way fare applying from selling station to 
Chicago, IIl. 
CHILDREN OF FIVE AND UNDER TWELVE YEARS OF 
AGE—One-half of the adult's fare. 
PER CAPITA PARTY FARES 
(Good in Coaches only) May 26 to October/Ten days in addi- 

For party of five (5) to twenty-four (24) inclusive, per-| 29, inclusive, 1933 tion to date of 

sons (adults, or children of half fare age), traveling together sale. 


on one ticket, on going and return trip, the per capita round 
trip coach excursion fare will be: 

ADULTS—Eighty-five per cent (85%) of the adult nor- 
mal one-way fare applying from selling station to 
Chicago, Ill. 

CHILDREN OF FIVE AND UNDER TWELVE YEARS OF 
AGE—-One-half of the adult's fare. 











lilacs, is a little later in developing and, in 
the Pennsylvania area, 
about the last week in May or the first week 
in June. 


that weather conditions regulate the uni- 
formity of the egg hatch and the rate of de- 
velopment of the young scales. 


should be sprayed 


Growers of evergreens should remember years) 


lishe d. 
to the 


Minneapolis, 
sery business 


Nursery Firm Enlarges Store—Increased 
business has caused E. H. Moehlenbrock, 


Minn., (engaged in the Nur- 


in the 


to open another 


Northwest for 35 
downtown 
store to supplement one previously estab- 


sales 


The stores are devoted exclusively 


handling of Nursery stock. 








7) 





Office of Stark Bros. Nurseries, Louisville, Mo. 
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CHIEF EXPONENT OF THE 
AMERICAN NURSERY TRADE 


Featuring the Nursery Trade and Plant- 
ing News of American and foreign activities 
as they affect American conditions. Foster- 
ing individual and associated effort for the 
advancement of the Nursery and Planting 
Industry. 

Absolutely independent. 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL 
PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN 
Largest District Organization in the Trade 
ILLINOIS STATE YMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
Leading State Nursery Trade Organization 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
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Three Years. in advance - - - - 5.00 
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Forms close on 10th of month for mid-month 
issue and on 25th of previous month for first-of 
month issue. 
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Ralph Thrall Clcott 
Founder of American Nursery 
Trade Journalism 


HE FIRST Nursery trade paper in 

America was established in 1893, 
as long-time Nursery concerns know, 
and for nearly thirteen years was con- 
ducted under the personal and exclu- 
sive direction of the late Ralph T. 
Olcott, who later founded the AMER- 
ICAN NURSERYMAN on broad and 
untrammeled lines. 

“The dean of Nursery Trade Jour- 
nalists.”-—John Watson 








A Policy Roundly Echoed 


“Cultivated Americans, impatient 
with cheap sensationalism and windy 
bias, turn increasingly to publications 
edited in the historical spirit. These 
publications, fair-dealing, vigorously 
impartial, devote themselves to the 
public weal in the sense that they re- 
port what they see, serve no masters, 
fear no groups.”—Time Magazine 








Sound Distribution 


“Distribution has been 
stressed, perhaps correctly, by execu- 
tives, organizations and _ business 
analysts as the present main problem 
of industry. Nevertheless, | am of 
the opinion that there can be no sound 
distribution that is not based on sound 
production. 

“To find and serve a market is to 
presuppose a capacity to produce 
economically, wastelessly. Buyers 
have a way of seeking out the produc- 
er who best serves them at the fac- 
tory.”—Charles Ault, Auburn, Me. 


much 








“A paper which gives the best value for 
the money to the reader will give the 














The Mirror 





of the Trade 





CREATING DEMAND 
The Theme Song 


Don’t fail to read Professor L. C. Chad- 
wick’s article on a “Logical Production Pro- 
gram For the Future,” on another page in 
this issue. It is full of “meat”? and good, 
honest “horse sense.” Professor Chadwick 
“hits the nail on the head” with his keen ob- 
servations and sound, sensible suggestions. 

This problem of “selling below cost of 
production” has reached the point where it 
has been brought to the attention of 
national leaders with the idea that leg- 
islation might be proposed to protect legiti- 
mate business from such disastrous events 
as wholesale price slashing below the danger 
line. 

Professor Chadwick pertinently remarks 
that “businesses operating on such a sched- 
ule (selling below cost of production) can- 
not hope to gain and keep the confidence of 
the trade or even the buying public. A con- 
tinuation of exceedingly low prices can 
mean only low quality stock in the end, and 
one man’s policies cast a reflection on the 
entire industry. It is apparently better to 
sell one plant at a legitimate profit than a 
hundred below the cost of production.” 
He adds: “Superior products will command 
a good price and receive little competition 
from department stores and hucksters.”’ 

Professor Chadwick outlines a production 
program that includes at least four out- 
standing features: 

1. Regulation and limiting of propa- 
gation. 

2. Destruction of surplus stock. 

3. Establishment of adequate prices. 

4. An educational program stressing 
the investment value of plants—the cre- 


ating of a far greater demand for Nur- 
sery stock than is now experienced. 


Professor Chadwick points out that the 
1930 Horticultural Census shows that, in 
his state alone, Ohio Nurseries can supply 
little over one-tenth of the total number of 
plants required to landscape the 912,295 
owned homes in the state, if home owners 
could be induced to landscape their prop- 
erty to an average extent. Surely a glaring 
example that creating demand should be 
the Nurseryman’s theme song for the 
present, at least. 


UNLESS NURSERYMEN WAKE UP 


Dr. J. Horace McFarland, whose life- 
long, constant and close connection with the 
Nursery as well as the horticultural printing 
industry of the country enables him to 
speak authoritatively and from a standpoint 
of years of experience along the lines of 
horticultural endeavor, writes on the sub- 
ject of Nursery prices, and its allied prob- 
lems, as follows: 

“Despite the fact that ‘no business can 
exist when sales are made below cost of 
production’, Nurserymen are trying to dis- 
prove that statement. Despite the un- 
planted condition of this land, there is not 
now in progress a well-ordered plan for 
planting it other than through unguided 
sacrifice sales. The whole Nursery turn- 
over as reported in the 1930 horticultural 
census is less than sixty million dollars, ani 
forty-five per cent of this is in six eastern 
states and Illinois. 

“If ever there was an opportunity for a 
Nurseryman it exists right now. It isn’t 
that he must contribute everything he has 
but his business to a national publicity cam- 
paign; it is that he must begin to reach out 
intimately in his own vicinity to make more 
people know how useful, how desirable, how 
important the planting of good things is to 
them. It means that this Nurseryman would 


have to take his own medicine by doing—as 
very few Nurserymen have done—getting 
up outdoor sales rooms in which their goods 
are displayed as other business men display 
their goods. 

“My own prediction is that unless Nur- 
serymen wake up to the modernizing of 
their business methods so that sane attempts 
are made for close and intimate as well as 
widespread sales, they will force upon the 
larger merchandising items, like the depart- 
ment stores, the growing of the stuff which 
is to be sold. For an example, permit me to 
call attention to the fact that in this part of 
the world, at least, building associations 
have not advertised either their security or 
their ability to help home owners come 
through. Sears, Roebuck & Company gets 
in with a better scheme than any building 
association has so far offered and picks up 
the cream of the home-building business 
with complete safety and with a double 
profit, because not only is full interest paid 
on the money involved but decent profit is 
made on the items supplied.” 


ANOTHER TRANSPORTATION SAVING 

Secretary Sizemore, of the A. A. N., has 
scored another triumph for shippers of Nur- 
sery stock. The American Express Com- 
pany has agreed to restoration of second 
class rating on Nursery stock (which privi- 
lege was taken away in 1921) for a year’s 
trial, effective June 15, 1933. This means 
a saving of 25% to all Nurserymen who 
ship stock by express—a very substantial 
saving in these times and one which, in one 
year alone, would more than pay for a 
year’s dues in the American Association of 
Nurserymen. 

Are you backing your national associa- 
tion and showing your appreciation with 
material help? 


AT RUINOUS PRICES? 

The Economy Nursery Service is a new 
organization just opened at the northwest 
corner of First and Main streets, Dayton, 
Ohio, says the Dayton Herald. This firm. 
it reports, is featuring a wide variety of 
trees, plants and seeds. 

“Its aim is to supply these Nursery prod- 
ucts to the public of the Miami valley at 
prices that are less than wholesale costs. 
Here one will find the greatly desired Lom- 
bardy poplar trees in various sizes and also 
such popular shade trees as the Chinese elm, 
weeping willows, maple and others. 

“Then, too, the firm handles an abund- 
ance of evergreens for yards and lawns, 
fruit trees, rose plants (hardy and tea rose) 
and fine grass seed. The firm also deals in 
Silver Lake Humus, considered the finest 
of all soil renewers. 

“An important feature to the buyer of 
such items is the fact that all these Nursery 
products are grown here in the Miami valley 
by Nurserymen of character and reliability. 
No storage stocks are handled. This assures 
all purchasers of the health and hardiness 
of the products and minimum time is made 
possible in digging up and replanting.” 


Look to the Ants 

Many ants on cedars as well as upon tulip 
trees very likely mean an abundance of cer- 
tain injurious insects. This is also true of 
other trees commonly infested with aphids 
and scale insects, since the ants find in the 
sweet secretions of these pests an attractive 
and frequently abundant food supply. It is 
well known that ants protect plant life, 
and in the case of a species occurring in the 
corn fields of the mid-West, there is an in- 
timate connection between injury by the 
corn root aphid and the abundance of ants. 
This is true to some extent in the case of 
fruit trees infested by aphids, and the mere 
keeping of the ants from climbing the trees 
leaves plant lice more exposed to their 
enemies and less likely to multiply greatly 
and become injuriously abundant.—E. P. 
Felt, Stamford, Conn. 


If it has to do with the Nursery Industry 
send it in. 
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Store Competition Must Be Met Intelligently 


Editor American Nurseryman: 

The Michigan Association of Nursery- 
men have done all they could to curb un- 
fair competition. There is now a law be- 
fore the legislature making it possible for 
state inspectors to inspect stock in stores 
in the spring and condemn plants that are 
dead or unfit to be sold. The stores also 
will have to have facilities to keep plants 
in proper condition. 

In my opinion it is a waste of time to try 
to legislate our competitors out of business. 
Water will not run uphill. The public buys 
where they think they get the most for their 
money. Sometime it will be the 5 and 10, 
others the Department Store, and in the 
long run the good Nurseryman will get the 
business. A good retail Nurseryman who 
knows his trade and keeps up to date can 
wind circles around the storekeeper who is 
uninformed, has poor facilities for keeping 
stock and generally buys at a price for 
which he often gets untrue to name or in- 
ferior stock. The public is the judge and 
those of us who handle the up-to-date 
plants and give our customers a square deal 
in every way, will have no trouble in stay- 
ing in business. A man who knows his 
trade should be able to outdo the man who 
is new in his line. bide 

There is not what you might call a con- 
certed action against the practice of stores 
handling Nursery stock and I cannot see 
how they could: be prevented from handling 
anything they want as long as they comply 
with the laws. 

I personally believe that the more Nur- 
sery stock the stores handle and the more 
they advertise Nursery stock the more the 
public will be educated to beautification of 
their homes. The store catches people who 
never thought about plants and adds to our 
lists of prospects. Of course the retail Nur- 
seryman who cannot offer anything better 
to his prospects in material or service than 
the store, will disappear but the wideawake 
retail Nurseryman who reaches out for 
business will be benefited by the store-trade. 

Besides, if competition from down-town 
stores becomes serious, the retail Nur- 
seryman can easily lease a department in a 
department store or open a store himself 
and compete with stores on their own 
ground. He has the advantage of having 
his Nursery close by to refresh his stock. 

And don’t let us think that stores are tak- 
ing up the Nursery line to tease the retail 
Nurseryman. They need that additional 
business and if stores handle a poor line of 
stock at ruinous prices, don’t forget that it 
is a brother Nurseryman who placed his 
stock in that store. 

As I see it the only way to fight store 
competition is to pay more attention to our 
business, to study modern merchandising 
methods and to offer merchandise of such 
elegant quality and up-to-date varieties, 
that the public will recognize its value 
above the average run of stock. 

N. I. W. Kriek, Secy. 
Michigan Assn. of Nurserymen 
Lansing, Mich. 


Pacific Coast Conditions 
Editor American Nurseryman: 

Regarding the Jap and the Chain Store 
Competition on the Pacific Coast: This ob- 
stacle has been in evidence for several years 
past, but now more. keenly felt under con- 
tinued unbalanced conditions. About ten 
years ago it was conceded the Japs domi- 
nated the floral Nursery business in Los 
Angeles. They have exerted a depressing 
influence in that particular line all over the 
Pacific Coast, but with the larger orna- 
mental and fruit tree Nursery stocks it ap- 
pears, as competitors. they are gradually 
losing out. Their products are not the first 
grade. dependable quality required. In the 
second and third grade plant materials the 
American Nurserymen can meet their prices 


on small margin. It is an incentive for 
Nurserymen, generally to observe and 
eae adhere to definite grade stand- 
ards. 

The 5, 10 and 25 cent stores are selling 
large quantities of the small evergreen 
plants, and especially rose plants. They 
have the buying public coming in great 
volume now while buying power is limited 
in sizes of purchase. Some of the large 
wholesale growers appear to consider this a 
fair outlet. If growers protect these stores, 
first by adhering to definite grade standards, 
then make wholesale prices accordingly, the 
profit margin might be made fair to all in- 
terests. but when department stores are 
compelled to compete one against the other 
naturally the Nurserymen interested suffer 
loss largely for lack of remedy they might 
apply. 

Aside from the method surgested. it is a 
fact that Nursery stocks on hand, in many 
lines. exceed demand; hence this year it is 
the buyers’ market. Some Nurseries are 
compelled to take the buyer’s offer to meet 
impending obligations and that condition 
appears to prevail throughout the entire 
country regardless of locality. Virtually it 
means a public sale in various cases. But 
buyers can be made to understand what are 
fair values for articles purchased regardless 
of prices they pay. 

In the State of Washington we have made 
fair progress as in the merchandising of 
Nursery products, grade markings are com- 
pulsory. 

When conditions in finance and com- 
merce become more nearly normal some of 
the difficulties now in evidence will vanish. 


A bill was introduced in our last legisla- 
ture providing for a graduated license on 
chain stores, increasing in accordance with 
the number in operation in the state; but it 
was vetoed. 

Nurserymen growing fruit stocks for the 
commercial orchard planters have kept their 
plants well down in line with the prospec- 
tive demand by means of the annual sur- 
veys made with the view of keeping below 
excess production of what planters require; 
hence less brush piles than obtained years 
ago. The aim is to keep supply and demand 
within range of 25 per cent. If more than 
that quantity is grown than can be used 
there is too much waste, regardless of the 
carry over. For the season 1933-34 there 
will be a reduction of from 35 to 50 per 
cent planted as compared with last year, 
accordin® to classes and varieties and the 
prospective market available to each of the 
several Nurseries. 

The suggestions by President Bjornsen 
Loss, of the Northern Retail Nurserymen’s 
Association, in the February ist issue of 
your journal, are pertinent and timely. Tne 
retail business, particularly in the home 
owner trade, will be improved by the sales- 
men system, a higher class of men em- 
ployed and a fair remuneration for services 
rendered ; a greater effort for quality rather 
than quantity production, a more practical 
understanding of what should be grown for 
profit, avoiding needless waste as a means 
of reducing cost of production which wil 
afford a better paid distribution—these are 
some of the inevitable changes to be made 
for the success of the Nursery industry of 
the future. 

C. A. Tonneson. Exec. Secy., 
Pacific Coast Assn. of Nurserymen 
Tacoma, Wash. 


James Robinson, formerly of Santa Rosa, 
Cal., has purchased a Nursery in San Pablo 
which will be known as Robinson’s Nursery. 

Robinson is a graduate horticulturist and 
tree expert of 30 years’ experience and 
makes a specialty of rare plants from all 
parts of the world. He is Stark Brothers 
landscape expert for Northern California 
and also handles Luther Burbank creations. 
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Shade Tree Men Meet 

About one hundred representatives from 
New Jersey attended the spring get-to- 
gether dinner of the New Jersey Federation 
of Shade Tree Commissions, held at the 
Marlboro Inn, Montclair, April 21. 

Carl Bannwart, of the Newark Shade 
Tree Department, sounded a _ warning 
against the suspended animation of shade 
tree and park commissions for even one 
year. “If you want to see the green beau- 
ties of your parks turned into a dumpheap 
of picnic remains and defunct alley-cats, 
just abolish your park and shade tree com- 
missions,” he said. If trees were allowed 
to be removed from the streets, Mr. Bann- 
wart declared, “the howl of protest that 
would go up would make the cry against 
high taxes sound like a pop gun going off 
beside a Big Bertha.”” He pointed out that 
trees are living plants and as such must be 
given constant care to protect them from 
the ravages of insects and disease. Concrete 
facts were given showing what had been the 
results in places where control measures had 
been neglected due to economy. New Eng- 
land’s battle against the Brown Tail and 
Gypsy Moth was cited, in which a let-up 
cost the states and federal government mil- 
lions of dollars in later work. For instance, 
the case of the beautiful elms on the cam- 
puses of Yale and Harvard Universities 
which “were allowed to die for lack of 
proper attention against the elm leaf beetle, 
one of the insect pests easiest to control.” 

Col. Havers of New York City gave his 
illustrated lecture “Gardens of the World” 
which was thoroughly enjoyed by the dele- 
gates present. 

Ralph E. Alden, Secretary 
Kearney, N. J. 


Some Wholesalers Err 
Editor American Nurseryman: 

We are experiencing a lot of cut-throat 
competition from our large wholesale Nuc- 
serymen. Now I do not mean to say that 
all the wholesale Nurserymen are running a 
cut-throat business but somebody is and at 
ruinous prices. 

Recently I saw lombardy poplar, 6 ft. 
and nice specimens, sold at one of the de- 
partment stores for 8c each; shrubs at 12 
to 19c each, and evergreens from 10c up. 
Our own people ought to have better sense 
than to carry on in a way that only means 
ruin to a lot of us who are only small Nur- 
serymen. 

Isn’t there some way of hanging our 
own people who are working such havoc 
among the smaller retail Nurserymen? 

George W. Holsinger 
Kansas City, Kan. 

Seek Establishment of License Fee—Nur- 
serymen and florists of Joliet, Ill., have pe- 
titioned the city council to pass an ordin- 
ance requiring an annual $100 license fee 
from Nursery and florist concerns, as a 
means of preventing the hawking and sell- 
ing of plants and flowers bv transients or 
those not regularly engaged in the trade. 
The council was informed of similar ordin- 
ances in force in other Illinois cities and in 
Detroit, Mich. 





Establish Community Nursery—Under 
the leadership of Mayor Ewing and Com- 
missioner Phares, says the Donna, Tex., 
News, plans were laid in early spring for 
the establishment of a Donna Community 
Nursery to promote civic beautification. 

Citizens who wish to beautify their yards 
may obtain seeds and cuttings without cost. 





Thomasville, Georgia’s 12th annual Rose 
Show, held April 28, was pronounced more 
brilliant than ever before. First prize in 
the pink class and show sweepstakes was 
given to the Una Wallace rose. First prize 
white rose winner was a white American 
Beauty ; first red, a J. B. Clarke rose; first 
yellow, Ville de Paris. 


California Nursery Co., Niles, Cal., wei- 
comed 4000 visitors at their annual daffo- 
dil show, at which 89 distinct varieties were 
displayed. More than 150 varieties of tulips 
are being grown by the Nursery and, at the 
time of the tulip show each variety came 
into bloom. 


Twitty Nursery Co., Texarkana, Tex., 
has been incorporated for $40,000 by C. C. 
Mayhew, R. S. Twitty and Sarah H. Twitty. 
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Morris Arboretum Takes Its Place In the Sun 


Gives Promise That Philadelphia Will Have An Arboretum Comparable to Boston’s 
Arnold Arboretum—Formal Dedication June 2-3—Public Opening June 4 


the University of Pennsylvania by the 

late Miss Lydia Thompson Morris, will 
be opened to the public for the first time on 
Sunday, June 4, from one o’clock until six 
o’clock in the afternoon, according to an- 
nouncement by Thomas S. Gates, president 
of the University. 


Preceding the public opening there will 
be a two-day program of special dedicatory 
exercises during which the custody of the 
arboretum will be transferred formally to 
the University by the executors of the 
Morris estate. 

The Morris Arboretum overlooks the pic- 
turesque Whitemarsh Valley above Chest- 
nut Hill and comprises two estates of ap- 
proximately 160 acres upon which Miss 
Morris and her brother, the late John T. 
Morris, developed one of the finest collec- 
tions of botanical specimens in this country. 

One of these estates, ““Compton”, where 
Miss Morris made her home, lies in Phil- 
adelphia county, while “Bloomfield,” the ad- 
joining estate, is in Montgomery county. 
Both are easily accessible by motor over 
Germantown or Stenton avenues, and by 
train to the Chestnut Hill station of either 
the Pennsylvania or Reading railroads. 

Compton consists of about eighty-five 
acres of highly diversified land, with hill- 
sides and valleys traversed by two streams. 
The original estate on which the residence 
stands was first planted by Mr. Morris. 
Subsequently, additional land was  pur- 
chased and on this later plantings were 
made by Mr. Morris, and after his death in 
1915, by Miss Morris. 

Several open stretches of lawn and a 
meadow provide pleasing open spaces 
among a wealth of trees. Plantings of non- 
shrubby character are represented in the 
small formal garden enclosed by its walls 
and in the long winding border of hardy 

rennials along the lower course of the 
awn brook. 

On the east bank of the Wissahickon 
creek, on the portion of the estate known 

as “Bloomfield” , stands a picturesque grist 
mill on the site of an earlier mill which an- 
tedated the revolution, and scattered here 
and there throughout the arboretum are 
many excellent examples of ceramic art 
and statuary brought from foreign lands by 
the Morrises. 

Of outstanding interest, however, are the 
many rare specimens of trees and shrubs 
which have been introduced from China and 


T Morris Arboretum, bequeathed to 





Ornamental Stock 
at Surplus Prices 


Write today for our new Surplus 
List No. 339 with more than 300 
bargains in transplanted A No. 1 
nursery grown stock. Send us your 
list of wants before buying else- 
where. 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 


NAPERVILLE ILLINOIS 








American Bulb Company 


Importers and Growers of 
Dutch Bulbs, Cannas, Tuberoses, Gladioli, Hardy 
Lilies, Manetti, Lily of Valley, Spagnum Moss. 
nd For Free Ca 


31-37 W. 27th St. 
New York City 


PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations. 
LESTER C. LOVETT 


talogue. 
1335 W. Randolph St. 
Chicago, Mi. 








Milford ware 








from other parts of the world through co- 
operation with Dr. Charles Sprague Sar- 
gent, for more than fifty years the director 
of the Arnold Arboretum, and through co- 
operation with the Arnold Arboretum it- 
self in the many expeditions of E. H. Wil- 
son, its late keeper. 

There is an exceptional collection of con- 
iferous evergreens, including Asian, Afri- 
can, Australian and European species as 
well as some of the rarer species found in 
North America, while young specimens of 
the big trees of California, Sequoia gigan- 
tea, and the one-leafed pine from the arid 
southwest, Pinus monophylla, are also to be 
found there. 

One of the best-known groups of the ar- 
boretum is the Viburnum (arrow wood), 
and these, together with the barberries, do 
much to attract the fruit-eating birds which 
abound at “Compton” and make the entire 
arboretum a veritable bird sanctuary. 

The Thorn apples are bewildering in their 
variety and striking in their beauty, while 
the Japanese cherry trees, the magnolias, 
the golden oak, the turkey oak, the huge old 
ash near the greenhouse, the magnificent 
weeping beech which stands near the resi- 
dence, the sour gums, Chinese elms, yews, 
and the rare Davidia from Western China, 
are among a host of trees which excite ad- 
miration. 

Of unusual interest to the plant lover are 
the grotto-greenhouses sheltering the ferns 
and selaginellas. The fern house was built 
by Mr. Morris with his own hands and was 
always an object of justifiable pride to him. 
The growth of filmy ferns on the moist 
stone wall of the sunken part of the house 
is particularly worthy of attention for the 
leaves of these tropical specimens consti- 
tute only one layer of cells in thickness over 
the greater part of their area. 

Aside from the outdoor aspects of the 
arboretum, there are, in addition, a botan- 
ical library and the nucleus of an herbarium 
in which are collections of dried specimens 
intended in time to show flowers, seeds, 
stems, and foliage of all types in the arbor- 
etum. 

These collections and other collections 


which will be developed are strongly sup- 
plemented by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania’s present botanical library of 12,000 
volumes and its herbarium of 115,000 speci- 
mens and many photographs. 

In addition to bequeathing the arboretum 
to the custodianship of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Miss Morris also left the 
residue of her property, after certain other 
bequests, to constitute an endowment for 
the arboretum’s maintenance and develop- 
ment. 

Thus, the magnificence of the arboretum 
as it now stands, together with the gener- 
ous provisions which Miss Morris made for 
its future, give promise that Philadelphia 
will have an arboretum comparable to the 
great Arnold Arboretum in Boston, the 
Royal Botanic Garden at Kew, England, and 
— notable arboreta throughout the 
world. 


Mountain Laurel State Flower 


Governor Gifford Pinchot, of Pennsyl- 
vania, has decided on a state flower, after 
both the House of Representatives and the 
Senate were unable te decide which flower 
it wished to honor—the mountain laurel or 
the wild azalea (also called wild honey- 
suckle or pinxter bloom). Both flowers are 
native to Pennsylvania and grow profusely 
in its woods. 

Governor Pinchot vetoed the bill favor- 
ing the wild azalea. The mountain laurel 
will now be known as Pennsylvania’s state 
flower. 


California Firms Exhibit 


The following Nursery concerns exhibit- 
ed at the California Spring Garden Show, 
held at Oakland, April 21-23: 

California Nursery Co., Niles; Herbert 
Stockton,, San Jose; Sunset Nursery Co., 
Oakland; Carl Salback, Berkeley; Charles 
C. Navlet Co., Oakland; Leonard Coates 
Co., San Francisco; W. B. Clark & Son, San 
Jose; Johnson Water Gardens, Hymes; 
Thomas Cactus Gardens, Decoto; Woodford 
Water Gardens, Van Nuys; H. A. Hyde Co., 
Watsonville. 





OYSTER SHELL SCALE 
EUONYMUS SCALE 
JUNIPER SCALE 


Can be cleaned up by spraying with C. P. O. 
late in May and early June. C. P. O. is safe, 
odorless and does not discolor foliage. 


Write now for complete spray information. 


30-gallon drums...... $27.00 
10-gallon drums...... 10.00 
5-gallon drums...... 6.25 


F. O. B. PHILADELPHIA 


Crystal Soap & Chemical Co., Inc. 
6300 State Road, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








We are distributors for 
COLD COVER 


a superior cold preparation for dipping 
roses and other stock. It is economical, 
safe and quickly applied. 
lto 50 gallons $1.50 per gallon 
50 to 250 gallons 1.30 per gallon 
250 gallons 1.10 per gallon 


A complete Line of 
TREES, SHRUBS, EVERGREENS 


and FRUITS 


JONROE 





NURSERY 
I. E. Ilgenfritz’ Sons Co. 
Monroe, Michigan 








E. P. BERNARDIN 


PARSONS, KANSAS 
Established 1870 
Specializes in 
AMOOR PRIVET, SHRUBS 
EVERGREENS 


and 


SHADE TREES 
for the great Southwest. 











Hill’s Evergreen Plate Book 


inches. n loose lea "Gath binding paoteges Nike Leather, 


ph 75. Post-paid. Great help in sellt Order for your 
oney refunded if notsateted. 
_ D. HILL penne y wid co. = 
vergreen Largest Growers in America 
bos doz DUNDEE, ILL. 














C. R. BURR & CO., INC. 


MANCHESTER, CONN. 


HEAVY SURPLUS ON SOME ITEMS 
Write For Low Prices 








HORTICULTURAL BOOKS 


When in need of one or more books on 
Nursery practice or horticulture in any 
phase, apply for list (160 books) and 
price quotations to: 

AMERICAN FRUITS PUBG. CO., INC. 
P. O. Box 124, Rochester, N. Y 
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COSTS 
LESS THAN 
BURLAP 


DOES A 
BETTER JOB 


and delivering a clean, attractive package. 


bundle. 


If you are usin 
tell us the size an 


Specialty Dept. -:- 


Write for Samples and Price List 






CLEAN - NEAT 


KEEPS THE 
MOISTURE IN 


We will send full size working samples that will prove in 
your own shipping room that SAXOLIN is superior to any 
other wrapper for retaining dirt and moisture around the roots 


SAXOLIN is two sheets of kraft paper cemented with 
asphalt filler and crinkled to stretch and conform to shape of 


It’s waterproot—tough and easy to handle. 


any special size material for wrapping 
we will send samples. 
now and be ready for your next shipping season. 


Cuase Bae Co, 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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What Do You Need? 


A complete line of Nursery 
every department. Grades liberal, quality 
supreme, prices reasonable. 


Our notable Specialties include: 


Our March Ist Bulletin 


WE HAVE FOR YOU 
Stock in 





Vase 


Birch; 


Try SAXOLIN 





BSSEESE 


S & H 2 yr. FIELD GROWN ROSES; 
Flowering Crabs and Cherries; European 
Sycamore; Magnolia Glauca; Moline and 
Elms; 

Paul’s 
Cistena; Cornus Fla. Rubra. 


Weeping 
Prunus 


Norway Maple; 
Scarlet Thorn; 





SESE SSE CECE CESSES 








The Storrs & Harrison Compa 


= 


y 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO 











Nursery Trade Bulletin 


Highland Nurseries Gardens, Johnstown, 
N. Y., have opened a retail store in Sche- 


nectady, N. Y 








John S. Hogan, formerly with Amawalk, 
N. Y., Nursery, has opened a Nursery of his 
own at Peekskill, N. Y. 





W. G. Sutherland, proprietor Suther- 
land’s Nursery, Boulder, Colo., died last 
March, from double pneumonia. 

The Minnesota levislature has before it 
amendments to laws relating to inspection 
of Nurseries and inspection fees. 

Russellville Nurseries, Portland, Ore., 
have been incorporated for $5000, by D. A., 
C. B., N. B., and C. M. Lewis. 





John Meier, Westpoint, Neb., represents 
the Stark Bros. Nurseries, Louisiana, Mo., 
in his section, selling all kinds of Nursery 
stock. 

Klockner Bros., Wanwatosa. Wis.. has in- 
corporated for $2500, to deal in Nursery, 
hothouse, greenhouse and _ conservatory 
stock. 


Mecklenburg Nurseries, Charlotte, N. C., 
drew large crowds of interested spectators 
when Japanese flowering cherry trees were 
in bloom. 


Fred Wylie Rock Gardens, San Diego, 
Cal., took first prize at the Laguna Flower 
Show, last month, with a lovely rock garden, 
pool and native plants. 


Devall Ernst, a graduate in landscape 
architecture from the University of Illinois, 
is in charge of the Muncie, Ind., branch of 
the Ernst Nurseries of Eaton, Ohio. 


Cc. H. Sherman, Inc., landscape gardeners 
and Nurserymen, 2281 Albany Ave., Hart- 
ford, Conn., have changed their name to Tow 
Path Gardens, Inc., the same address. 


J. J. Mincher, manager of Home Nursery 
Sales Co., Warren, Ohio, has opened a sales 
store in Youngstown. Mr. Mincher has been 
in the Nursery business for 20 years. 








Santa Monica Boulevard Nursery, Holly- 
wood, Cal., is closing out its entire stock at 
reduced prices. “The press of the time 
necessitates this action,” its owners declare. 





John H. Lundgren, a native of Sweden 
who came to the United States 22 years ago, 
will take charge of Koiner Gardens, Beck- 
ley, W. Va., a Nursery created by Dr. W. W. 
Koiner. 


Roses For the First Lady—Earl E. May. 
Shenandoah, Iowa, sent a gift of 100 choice 
rose bushes to Mrs. Franklin D. Rooseveit, 
last month, for planting in the White House 
garden. 





Wilbur Nursery Co., St. Louis, Mo., won 
first prize at the National Flower and Gar- 
den Show, in the foundation planting classi- 
fication. There were five entries. The prize 
was $200. 


Regular meeting of the Arizona Citrus 
Nurserymen’s Association was held May 5, 
at which time the question of supply of 
trees for next season was given thorough 
consideration. 


F. V. Cook, proprietor of Cook’s Nursery, 
Loma Linda, Cal., has accepted the position 
of superintendent on the W. K. Kellogg 
Ranch, at Pomona. Mrs. Cook and her son 
will manage the Nursery. 


A bill has been passed by the Tennessee 
legislature to “regulate the sale of Nursery 
stock by nonresident agents by requiring 
certification as free from disease and mak- 
ing other restrictions. 


N. P. Stevens, veteran Nurseryman of 
Hutchinson, Kan., says this promises to be 
a good year in the Nursery business as 
there is much interest by local people in 
planting small fruit trees and berries. 

The Canfield Tree Co., in business at 
Akron, Ohio, for seventeen years, has 
moved to New Philadelphia. Ohio, as a re- 
sult of the need to find larger quarters 
with room for expansion. 





Fruitland Nurseries, Augusta, Ga., re- 
cently received an order for 1200 azalea 
plants to be planted on the Walters Estate 
at Wilmington, Del. Mrs. Walters might 
te termed an azalea connoisseur. 

Lewis & Simpson. Nurserymen of Port- 
lend, Ore., have added 50 acres in Canby, 
Ohio, to their Nursery holdings, and have a 
crew of men at work planting more Nursery 
stock on the new acreage. 


Rockland Nurseries, located on Western 
Highway. Blauvelt, N. Y., and established 
since 1844. has just been taken over by 
P. L. Huested. who has had many years’ 
experience in the Nursery business. 

Rose Garden Exhibit Wins $600—W. H. 
Kruse, St. Louis, Mo., won first prize of 
$600 with his elaborate rose garden display 
at the National Flower and Garden Show, 
at St. Louis. Fred H. Weber, Affton, Mo., 
won second prize of $500. 

Rep. T. W. Southworth introduced a bill 
into the Michigan legislature to amend the 
act providing for the inspection of Nursery 
stock by broadening it to cover stock stored 
in cellars and warehouses. 


Annual Narcissi Show—The only show 
devoted exclusively to various types of nar- 
cissi, held in the eastern part of the United 
States. was staged during April at West- 
bury, L. I. Besides exhibits by profession- 
als, amateurs and commercial growers, 
there were two exhibits from Holland and 
entries by 36 garden clubs. 
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LEGISLATION 








A very interesting proposal, Senate Bill 
1555, was introduced May 1 by U. S. Sen- 
ator David Walsh—‘“A Bill to encourage 
planning in industry by permitting con- 
trolled cooperation and protecting agricul- 
ture, labor, and consumers, and to sup- 
plement the powers of the Federal Trade 
Commission.” 

The Section devoted to “Protection of 
Agriculture” reads as follows: “Nothing 
contained in this subdivision of this chap- 
ter shall be construed as empowering or au- 
thorizing the Commission to fix prices or 
terms of sale of any agricultural products, 
or to abridge or curtail in any manner or 
to any extent the right of any producers of 
agricultural products to organize and to 
maintain their organizations and to negoti- 
ate prices and terms of sale collectively 
through chosen representatives and collec- 
tively to refrain from selling, delivering, 
or shipping their products to any person or 
persons with or without cause. Nothing 
contained in the Antitrust Acts shall pre- 
vent, prohibit, or apply to any deed, act, or 
thing done, committed, or performed by any 
person or persons or group or groups of 
persons engaged in the production of agri- 
cultural products in or about or during or 
arising out of or as a result of efforts or 
attempts to limit the production, sale, or 
disposition of, or to sell or dispose of, or to 
withhold from sale, delivery, or shipment 
any products grown or raised by them, or 
any of them, regardless of whether such 
deed, act, or thing is done, committed, or 
performed by the person or persons who ac- 
tually grew or raised the product or prod- 
ucts as to which such efforts or attempts 
are applied, or whether it is done, commit- 
ted, or performed by another producer of 
agricultural products in sympathy with the 
person or persons who actually grew or 
raised the product or products as to which 
such efforts or attempts are applied.” 

This, or some bill like it, may prove to 
be a substitute for the Black-Perkins pro- 
posals. 


Aster Wilt or Stem Rot 


With the exception of a virus disease 
known as yellows, aster wilt is the most im- 
portant disease of this group of plants. It 
is prevalent all over the country and causes 
large losses each season. 

Symptoms 

Plants may become infected at practi- 
cally any stage of growth. With young 
seedlings, damping-off usually results, while 
in older plants the first evidence of infec- 
tion is a yellowing of the foliage and sud- 
den wilting. Closer examination will re- 
veal a partially or completely decayed root 
system, dark brown areas on the stem and 
discoloration of the woody elements within 
the stem. In advanced stages, the stem is 
entirely rotted away at the soil line. 

Cause 

The disease is caused by a fungus known 
as Fusarium conglutinans var. callistephi 
Beach. It lives in the soil from year to 
year and is initially introduced on infested 
seed or diseased transplants. Continued use 
of the same piece of ground for aster cul- 
ture serves to build up the amount of the 
fungus present in the soil and the disease 
becomes increasingly severe. 

Control 

Just recently, seeds from wild-resistant 
strains of asters have been placed upon the 
market and the use of this seed offers the 
easiest and most satisfactory method of 
control. These strains have been developed 
by repeated selection of resistant individ- 
uals from a large population of plants and 
can now be obtained in several varieties and 
types of colors. 

If wilt-resistant strains are not available, 
it then becomes necessary to avoid plant- 
ing healthy seedlings in soil where the 
disease has been prevalent during past sea- 
sons, since the fungus is known to persist 
in the soil from year to year. If new areas 
are not available for planting, the soil 
should be sterlized or removed to a depth 
of at least ten inches and replaced with 
fresh soil in which asters have not previ- 
ously been grown. When transplanting in- 
to these areas, the young seedlings should 
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be carefully examined to make certain that 
they are not already infected with the 
disease. In fact, every precaution needs to 
be taken to avoid introducing the fungus 
into soil where it is not already present. 

When growing plants from seed, the wilt- 
resistant strains should be used if possible. 
If ordinary strains are used, the seed should 
be given the following treatment before 
planting: (1) Soak the seed for 30 minutes 
in lukewarm water (90-100 degrees F.) (2) 
Then immerse in a 1-1000 solution of luke- 
warm mercuric chloride for 30 minutes. A 
proper solution of the above poison can be 
obtained by dissolving two 7% grain tablets 
in a quart of water. (3) Wash seed for five 
minutes under a faucet of cool, running 
water. (4) Dry on towel or cloth for 24 
hours at room temperature avoiding sun- 
light or other forms of direct heat. This 
treatment will kill any. of the fungous spores 
which may be present upon the seed. 

Planting the seed in soil recently treated 
with formaldehyde dust has also been rec- 
ommended for wilt-infested aster seed. For- 
maldehyde dust can be obtained on the mar- 
ket and directions for its use are printed 
upon the container. 

—C. E. F. Guterman 

Inaugurates New Feature—A new fea- 
ture to be inaugurated by a Nursery firm 
has been instituted in Dansville, N. Y., by 
the Kelly Brothers Nurseries, growers of 
fruit trees, shrubs, roses, evergreens and 
other trees. For the next several weeks this 
firm will stage a free show and exhibition 
at their storage on Maple street each Sat- 
urday and Sunday. The program, which 
will be changed weekly, will include band 
concerts, special features, and entertain- 
ment for the children. The opening hour 
is 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 

R. B. Buchanan Seed Co., which has been 
doing business in Memphis, Tenn., for more 
than a quarter of a century, has just been 
incorporated. Mr. Buchanan said he had 
incorporated not to sell stock to outsiders. 
but to allow his associates to take a financial 
interest in the business. 


Carlton Nursery Co., Portland, Ore., 
have entered suit for judgment on a $435 
account against Suncrest Orchards, Inc., 
Portland, Ore., allegedly due for trees fur- 
nished and planted in 1930. 
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New Rose Registrations 


Queen of Spades—HT. Jackson & Per- 
kins Co., Newark, N. Y. Seedling of Temp- 
lar X Ami Quinard. An upright bush with 
globular flowers of garnet and blackish 
velvet. Very dark and strongly fragrant. 
A free, continuous bloomer. 

White Briarcliff—HT. Jackson & Perkins 
Co., Newark, N. Y. Seedling of Briarcliff 
X a white unnamed H. T. seedling. Practi- 
cally a duplicate of Briarcliff in all respects 
except that it has pure white flowers. Re- 
commended by the introducer as a superior 
forcing rose. 


Mrs. Frank Schramm—HT. By Frank 
Schramm, Crystal Lake, Ill. A sport of 
Briarcliff. Bright, glowing rosepink. Su- 
perior to Briarcliff because of its more bril- 
liant color. 


Yellow Hoover—HT. Western Rose Co., 
San Fernando, Calif. A brilliant, double, 
large-flowered, yellow sport of President 
Herbert Hoover, which it resembles in habit 
and blooming qualities. 

Red Hoover—HT. Western Rose Co., 
San Fernando, Calif. A bright red sport of 
President Herbert Hoover. The same as 
parent in all respects except the brilliant 
color of the flower. 

G. A. Stevens, Secretary 
American Rose Society 

Awarded Park Planting Contract—Con- 
tracts for planting the south end of the new 
Causeway Memorial park were awarded by 
the county highway department to Martin 
Frissel, Inc., of Muskegon, Mich, and Green- 
ing Nursery Company, of Monroe, at about 
$4,500. 

Mr. Frissel will furnish and plant the 
general Nursery stock, while the Greening 
Company will furnish and move in the 
large trees and evergreens. Mr. Frissel 
will service the planting for two years un- 
der bonds guaranteeing they will grow and 
flourish. 


The Long Island Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion will participate in the annual flower 
show to be held June 21-22 at the Pratt Es- 
tate, Glen Cove, N. Y., by erecting an edu- 
cational garden on the estate grounds. A 
large array of trees, shrubs and flowers 
will be moved to Glen Cove from Nurseries 
in nearby counties. 
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NURSERY STOCK 


Daphne Cneorum, rooted cuttings, 5c; rooted lay- 
ers, 8c; 2 yr. 4-6 in. spread, 20c; 6-9 in., 25c; 9-12 
in., 35c; 12-15 in., 50c; 15-18 in., 75c. Azalea Mol- 
lis, 10-12 in., 40c; 12-15 in., 50c. Azalea for lining 
out, Mollis, Yodogawa, Schlippenbachi, 6-8 in. @ 
8c; Hybrid Rhododendron, 3 yr. T. @ 8c; Norway 
Spruce, 10-15 in., 3 yr. T., 2c; Chin. Arb., 3 yr. T., 
15 in., 2c; Bleeding Heart, 4-8 eyes, 12c; Climb. 
Roses, 15c; Phlox, 5c; French Lilacs, 10 var., 18-24 
in., 15c; Forsythia, 4-5 ft., 8c; Hydrangea P. G., 2-3 








ft., 7c. Cash. y, Agawam, Mass. 

California Privet 100 1000 
2 yr.. 3 to 8 ft.. 4 to 8 Br. ........ $3.00 $20.00 
2 yr., 18 to 24 in., 3 to 6 Br. ...... 2.00 12.00 
2 yr., 12 to 18 in., 2 to 5 Br. ...... 1.50 10.00 
1 yr.. 6 to 16 in., 1 to 3 Br. ...... 1.00 7.00 

Cash with order. Packed free. 
Harry B. Edwards, Little Silver, N. J. 





California Privet, Lombardy Poplars, Oriental 
Planes, Shrubbery, Evergreens, Perrennials, etc., at 
special 4 prices. Westminster Nursery, Westmin- 
ster, 5 


NURSERY ACCESSORIES 


Real Reel—water runs through the hose on the 
reel. Triples the life of hose. Flex-Nek—converts 
ordinary nozzle into handiest and most practical 
ae. Anker-Holth Mfg. Co., Port Huron, 

ch. 

Loose Leaf Plate Book; also colored prints. 


Process Color Printing Co., Searle Bidg., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 











LITERATURE 

Hortus, by L. H. an . H. Bailey. The Last 
Word on Plants. A dictionary in the true sense 
of the word, with information on 22,000 genera, 
species and varieties of ornamental, fruit and 
vegetable plants in cultivation in North America 
today. $10.00 postpaid. 

Climbing Roses, by G. A. Stevens. Discussed 
from the standpoint of intimate knowledge of suit- 
able varieties for all uses. Includes record of all 
climbing roses described since 1900, with descrip- 
tion of the rose and originator’s name. $2.00 
postpaid. 

















Colorado Blue Spruce is the best selling ever- 
green. We have new crop seed, from the bluest 
of the blue trees, $4.00 per pound; around 65,000 
seeds to the pound. Rocky Mt. Evergreen Co., 
Evergreen, Colo. 

Tennessee Natural Peach Seed—-About 7000 seeds 
to the bushel. (The kind that germinate). Ask 
for prices. Southern Nursery Co., Winchester, Ten- 
nessee. 

Japanese Cherries and Crabs, up to 12 feet; 
Magnolias, Lennei and Soulangeana, up to 10 feet. 
A. E. Wohlert, Narberth, Pa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








El ts of Plant Science, by C. J. Chamber- 
lain. An introduction to the study of plants by 
one with experience in imparting knowledge of 
principles of plant culture of practical value. $1.90 
postpaid. 

Nursery Manual, by L. H. Bailey. One of the 
old standbys. A complete guide to the multiplica- 
tion of plants, giving an account of the methods 
commonly employed in the propagation and cross- 
ing of plants. $2.50 postpaid. 

Cultivated Conifers, by L. H. Bailey. Successor 
to “Cultivated Evergreens.” Up-to-date informa- 
tion, including new varieties, cultural directions, 
propagation, treatment of insects and diseases, etc. 
$7.50 postpaid. 











‘Experienced Nurseryman Wanted, partner of 
ability, 45 to 50 years old, to buy outright or to 
invest about $6,000 in one of the best equipped 
and largest Nurseries in the middle west. Business 
44 years established, buildings new, everything 
first-class condition. Includes landscape service 
and orchard. Address B-22, care American Nur- 
seryman. 

Opportunity for Nurseryman to manage well es- 
tablished Nursery, in good condition and fine lo- 
cality, on shares. Owner burdened with other 
interests. Address B-24, care American Nursery- 
man. 

Nursery for Sale, national reputation, wholesale 
and retail. $25,000 cash, balance easy terms. Ad- 
dress B-23, care erican Nurseryman. 














Roses, How to Grow, by Robert Pyle, J. Horace 
McFarland and G. A. Stevens. 211 pages, beautiful 
illustrations, many in color. $2.00 postpaid. 

Rock Gardens, by F. F. Rockwell. Tells just 
where and how to make a rock garden, what plants 
to use and where to put them. $1.00 postpaid. 


Garden Pools, Large and Small, by L. W. Ram- 
sey and C. H. Lawrence. Practical information on 
design, construction, planting, and care. $2.50 

ostpaid. 

ea urserymen throughout the United States, 
at a minimum of cost, through the Classified Ad- 
vertising Department. Write for rates, and other 
information. Forms close 8-i0th for mid-month 
issue; 25-27th for first-of-month issue. American 
Nurseryman, P. O. Box 124, Rochester, N. Y. 
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A Logical Production Program 
(Continued from page 135) 


of course, no reason why those that can be 
produced in one or two years from soft or 
hard wood cuttings should be grown in 
large quantities at this time. Such a pro- 
duction policy may well be based on present 
sales volume. During the times of past 
prosperity, the provagation list may have 
called for the production of 150.000 Hy- 
drangea P. G. one year, and without any 
thought as to what was sold, the next year’s 
list called for 250,000. In such unthought- 
ful ways has most of the surplus production 
come about. 

Financial readjustments have called for 
a retrenchment in many Nursery operations 
including cultivation and fertilization. Such 
plants that are produced for the future 
market should be given the best of care. 
The Nurserymen must, as have the auto- 
mobile manufacturers, vroduce a better 
product at a lower price. Superior prod- 
ucts will command a good price and receive 
little competition from department stores 
and hucksters. In some cases the elimina- 
tion of cultivation may be possible without 
any detrimental results to the stock but in 
the majority any reduction in this line will 
mean only a greatly increased expense in 
the future and a reduction in the quality of 
the plants. If the weeds are allowed ‘o 
grow it will also mean increased cost of 
digging, balling and burlapping, and a much 
greater expense in the end when the blocks 
are finally cleaned. Once the weeds have 
become reseeded in the soil they will be a 
menace for many years. The most serious 
effect of allowing weeds to grow is un- 
doubtedly the tendency of increasing in- 
sect pests and diseases as the weeds make 
ideal places for hibernation. The quality 








CATALOGS 


Are you satisfied with your present 
catalog? We are producers of some 
of the most successful catalogs in the 
country. Write and get our ideas be- 
fore placing your order for your next 
catalog. Glad to send you samples 
without obligation 


The L W. Ramsey Company 


Advertising for Nurserymen 
430 Union Bank Bldg. Davenport, lowa 








SPRING 
is just around the corner. 


Now is the time to order your Lin- 
ing Out Stock . . don’t delay longer 
but get our new Spring List No. 338 
at once. Reduced prices and free 
boxing for cash with order. 


Write today. 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 


NAPERVILLE ILLINOIS 


GLENNDALE! 


THE SENSATIONAL 
NEW GOOSEBERRY 
introduced by the U. S. Bureau of Plant 


Industry. We have the largest stock 
in America. 











Send for Description and Prices. 


Willis Nursery Co. 


WHOLESALE NURSERYMEN 


tawa, 








AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


of young stock may be quickly damaged by 
allowing weeds to predominate. If it is im- 
possible to cultivate and han weed these 
smaller plants. one may turn to the use of a 
mulch that will aid somewhat in preventing 
weed growth. The cultivation of the larger 
types may be stopped in late summer. Even 
though some weeds will appear they do little 
damage to the plants. While they may har- 
bor insects and diseases over winter, the 
proper early spring care will eliminate most 
of the trouble. Nurserymen who are grow- 
ing large specimen trees of spruces, pines 
and even some of the deciduous trees may 
plant them on land comparatively free of 
weeds and omit cultivation entirely. The 
grass and weeds should be mowed a few 
times during the year and if the plants show 
indications of poor growth they should be 
fertilized. Shortage of sales has caused 
many Nurserymen to limit or omit entirely 
the use of commercial fertilizers. This prac- 
tice accompanied by lack of cultivation may 
lower the quality of the plants and bring 
about other unsatisfactory conditions al- 
ready mentioned. Little can be said here 
regarding fertilization practices other than 
that a program which calls for the use of 
fertilizers to the extent of maintaining 
sufficient vigor to produce high quality 
stock should be adopted. 


Nursery Demand and Markets 


Landscape gardeners have always been 
confronted with a task of obtaining large 
sizes of ornamental plants. This has been 
due primarily to the fact that rapid turn- 
over has made it unfeasible in most cases 
to allow the plants to grow to large sizes. 
While some Nurserymen have seen the pos- 
sibility of obtaining good returns for these 
plants there is still a shortage of many 
kinds. When things again aright them- 
selves there will undoubtedly be a demand 
for such types. It would seem that now 
would be an ideal time to line out limited 
quantities of the better and slow growing 
types at distances as great as eight by 
eight feet or more, to grow on for specimen 
plants. These plants can be carried for 
sale in later years and they will also func- 
tion as an educational feature, in that your 
customers will be better able to visualize 
the characteristics of nearly mature speci- 
mens. 

A statement -has already been made re- 
garding the needs of Nursery stock for 
beautification purposes. Such being the 
case it then becomes the Nurserymen’s main 
object to create a demand for his product. 
It is time that the Nurserymen as well as 
other industries stopped worrying about 
cutting down overhead and prices. These 
actions will not aright the present situation, 
as it does nothing to stimulate demand. It 
is not my purpose to discuss sales policies 
but demands may be stimulated by provid- 
ing new plants in different styles. The au- 
tomobile dealer is not trying to sell a 1920 
car at a reduced price, he has a brand new 
model better in every way, at a reducd 
price. Yet most Nurserymen are still try- 
inz to sell the same old plants and makin” 
the people like them. New methods should 
develop plant consciousness and change a 
luxury to a semi-necessity., The automobile 
is considered a luxury but how many of 
you would want to be without one? A tie 
must be considered a luxury but how many 
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of you would go downtown without one? 
Such should be the trend in plant materials. 
Some must do without them but to others 
they will become a necessary part of every- 
day life. Certainly some stress on the in- 
vestment value of plants is important. Plant 
materials are one of the few commodities in 
which money may be invested and its value 
does not decrease rapidly with age. 

A further consideration of demands and 
markets brings up the relationship between 
the acreage of Nursery stock and the need 
for this material. The figures presented 
below have been taken from the 1930 Horti 
cultural Census and from “A Survey of the 
Nursery Industry.” 


Relationship of Supply to Need for 
Nursery Stock 


Number of plants required for well plant- 
ed home—tTrees, 8; shrubs, 173; roses, 13; 
evergreens, 16; vines, 7; perennials, 83. 

Number of plants required to complete 
planting of average home—tTrees, 3; 
shrubs, 140; roses, 10; evergreens, 13; 
vines, 4; perennials, 68. 

Total plants required to landscape the 
912.295 owned homes in Ohio—tTrees, 2,- 
736,885; shrubs, 128,177,447; roses, 9,122,- 
295; evergreens, 11,859.835; vines, 3,649,- 
180; perennials, 62,036.060. 

Supply of plants available in Nurseries in 
Ohio—tTrees, 1.930,169; shrubs, 8,201,151; 
roses, 1.109.227; evergreens, 3,012,492; 
vines, 157,058; perennials, 7,448,505. 

The figures above are striking in that the 
supply of available material is considerably 
lower than that needed to plant the owned 
homes in the state. The accuracy of fig- 
ures presented may be questioned but even 
with ample allowances for error in the sur- 
vey it would appear that the major Nursery 
problem is creating demand rather than 
that of production. 


Beaumont Gardenias for New York City 


The old Southern Favorite, Cape Jas- 
mine or Gardenia, is commonly found grow- 
ing in the yards of the older homes of the 
Southland, and has become a part of the 
old Southern Homestead. 

To the New Yorker, the common Cape 
Jasmine becomes the Gardenia, which is 
prized very highly, the average blossoms 
being sold for $2.50 each. The flowers are 
rare and are most highly appreciated where 
they cannot be grown except in glass houses, 
or under temperature of Southern condi- 
tions. 

A horticulturist who deals in rare and 
precious plants only, in New York, recently 
ordered a whole carload of the Gardenia 
plants for distribution while the plants were 
in full flower. Griffing Nurseries, Beau- 
mont, Tex., shipped this car of Gardenias 
May 4. These same plants are now adorn- 
ing lawns, decorating Hotel Lobbies. and the 
flowers will be worn by the “Brides”, 
“Bridesmaids”, and the “Sweet Girl Gradu- 
ates” of New York City. 

This is one way in which the old South- 
ern Favorite finds its way of appreciation 
into the hearts of the New Yorkers. 

W. G. 

Glenwood Nurseries, Jacksonville, Fla., 
have been incorporated* by W. A. Bredow, 
Warren Jackson, N. S. Jackson. 





LABELS FOR NURSERYMEN 
THE BENJAMIN CHASE COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 








TAXUS CUSPIDATA CAPITATA 


THE ONLY HARDY UPRIGHT YEW 
Should supercede Arborvitae for hedge purposes 


AZALEAS (evercreen & pecipvovs) 
MAGNOLIAS Large Flowering 
RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS 


and other scarce items. 














Send us your list of requirements with 
full particulars as to quantities, varieties 
and sizes. 


BOBBINK and ATKINS 


RutHerForp, N. J. 











PLANT. PATENTS 


I am securing plant patents for many 
of the leading : Jorists and Nurserymen 

If you have a new variety write me 
for an opinion on its probable patent. 
ability and an estimate of costs of pat- 
enting same. 


ORVILLE M. KILE 
1295, '97, '99 National Press Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Registered Plant Patent Agent 
U. S. Patent Office 
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Hill’s een Grafts 


: HE following choice assortments of Junipers have all been 
grafted on Juniper understocks. Ready for immediate ship- 
ment. We take the grafts out of the pots and wrap each indi- 
vidual tree with paper, insuring safe arrival in perfect planting 
condition. With the increasing demand for choice varieties, you 
cannot overlook planting a good assortment of grafted Junipers. 





weNaeNaenaeNaen: 





Per Per 
100 1000 
Juniperus chinensis albovariegata (White Leaf Chinese Juniper) . . $25.00 $200.00 


Juniperus chinensis pyramidalis blue (Column Chinese Juniper).. 25.00 200.00 
Juniperus chinensis sargenti blue (Sargent Juniper) & 200.00 
Juniperus chinensis sargenti green (Sargent Juniper) * 200.00 
Juniperus communis depressa, Vase Shaped * 200.00 
Juniperus communis depressa aurea (Golden Prostrata Juniper).. 25.00 200.00 
Juniperus japonica (Japanese Juniper) (Procumbens) 


Juniperus japonica nama (Hill Japanese Juniper) 


ENAENAENACNAEN 


Juniperus sabina horizontalis, (Bar Harbor Juniper) 
Moonlight Juniper 

Blue Moon Juniper 

Hill’s Silver Juniper 

Juniperus squamata meyeri (Meyer Juniper) 

Juniperus virginiana cannarti (Cannart Redcedar) 
Juniper virginiana elegantissima (Goldtip Redcedar) 
Juniperus virginiana glauca (Silver Redcedar) 

Juniper virginiana pyramidalis hilli (Hill Dundee Juniper) 
Juniperus virginiana schotti (Schott Redcedar) 


25 of the same variety and size at the 100 rate; 250 at the 1000 rate. 


We allow 3% discount and box free when cash accompanies order. 











Here at Dundee are six hundred and fifty acres devoted exclus- 
ively to fine evergreens. Nothing but Evergreens. Do not get 
caught short on Evergreens. Stock up this Spring for future 
needs. Write today for wholesale catalog and send us a list of 
your needs for quotation. 
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D. HILL NURSERY COMPANY 


Evergreen Specialists Largest Growers in America 


DUNDEE .. . Bpox402 .. . ILLINOIS 
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